Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
dens, poetry, too, was put into corsets and laced until it could
scarcely breathe. Men wrote verses in which the rhythm of the
words as spoken was identical with the metrical stresses. One
gentleman felt so outraged by the freedom of Shakespeare's
handling of iambic pentameter in Hamlet's soliloquy that he
rewrote it thus:
My anxious soul is tore with doubtful strife.
And hangs suspended betwixt death and life;
Life! Death! dread objects of mankind's debate;
Whether superior to the shocks of Fate,
To bear its fiercest ills with steadfast mind,
To nature's order piously resigned,
Or with magnanimous and brave disdain,
Return her back th' injurious gift again,
It was in rebellion against such dull conformity that Words-
worth began to question the use of metre at all. It was in
rebellion against the elaborations of metrical verse from
Wordsworth's day to Swinburne's that the vers-librists in-
troduced the notion of cadence, building their verse on the
musical phrase instead of on regularly stressed, precisely num-
bered syllables. And it was in disgust with the tedious repeti-
tion of speech cadences in this loosened form that the moderns
eventually returned to the strictly patterned stanza, with its
neat end-rhymes and its pleasing contrast between the exact
beat of the underlying metre and the rhythm of natural utter-
ance. The contemporary has inherited the legacy of these
several techniques, along with the grindstones of critical
theory suitable for the sharpening of his different tools. To an
understanding of quantitative verse, as exemplified by the
ancients, ofmetrical verse as exemplified by the English poets
from Chaucer on, of free verse, as exemplified variously by
Coverdale, Blake, and Whitman, to mention only the honour-